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ft    Subject:    "WOMEN  WHO  BUILD  HOUSES" .    Information  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Not  often,  but  every  once  in  awhile,  you  run  across  a  farm  woman  who  has 
built  her  own  house  -  not  only  planned  it  but  done  most  of  the  construction 
work  on  it.    Such  cases  are  interesting  even  though,  naturally,  the  idea 
would  be  impractical  or  impossible  for  most  women. 

Several  wives  of  Farm  Security  borrowers  are  among  these  "lady  carpenters". 
One  js  Mrs.  Mary  McDonald  of  Clark  County,  Kansas.    And  "this  is  the  house  that 
Mary  built":    It's  a  flat,  square  bungalow  of  adobe  brick  -  with  five  rooms. 
Mary  made  the  bricks  from  soil  on  the  place,  and  laid  them  while  her  husband 
was  busy  with  farm  work.    She  also  put  in  a  concrete  floor,  and  constructed  a 
double  tar -paper  roof. 

To  do  all  this,  she  followed  directions  in  a  Government  housing  bulletin, 
and  also  got  some  help  from  the  FSA  supervisors  in  the  county.    Within  ten 
weeks  from  the  time  she  started,  she  moved  into  her  comfortable  bungalow,  which 
cost  lesa  than  a  $100.    It  was  welcome  change  from  the  two -room  shack  she  and 
her  husband  had  moved  into  when  they  first  went  to  the  ranch  a  few  years  before. 

Then  there  is  the  house  built  by  Mrs.  F.  M.  Dunn,  wife  of  an  FSA  borrower 
living  near  Strong,  Arkansas.    The  Dunn  house,  too,  is  a  five-room  bungalow 
and  cost  only  $100.    Mrs.  Dunn  went  to  work  on  it  last  summer  when  her  husband's 
crops  failed  and  he  had  to  take  a  job  away  from  home  to  earn  a  living.  At 
that  time  the  family  faced  another  year  in  their  dilapidated  old  house,  two 
miles  from  even  a  passable  road  in  winter  time. 
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Being  a  determined  and  practical  person,  Mrs.  Dunn  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  situation.    So  with  her  mother  and  three  sons  -  7>  12,  and  1^  years 
old  -  she  went  to  work.    First  she  chose  a  location  a  couple  of  miles  from  the 
other  house,  on  a  good  gravel  highway  where  the  children  could  go  to  school 
regularly  and  where  regular  produce  trucks  would  pass. 

Then  she'  got  some  scrap  lumber  from  a  nearby  mill  and,  by  planning  carefully, 

was  able  to  make  it  do  for  everything  except  the  foundation,  doors,  and  windows. 

As  soon  as  she  had  enough' of  the  house  finished  for  shelter,  she  and  her  family 

moved  in  and  finished  the  rest  of  the  work  as  they  had  time. 

Instead  of  screens  -  which  she  couldn't  get  anyway  -  she  bought  some  rolls 

of  heavy  cheese  cloth,  tacked  it  on  frames,  and  "defied"  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 

other  insects  to  enter.    But  in  papering  her  home,  she  ran  into  another  problem, 

caused  by  rough  lumber  used  in  building.    To  solve  it,  she  first  used  heavy  paper 

against  the  walls,  then  cheesecloth,  and  finally  wall  paper.    This  arrangement 

served  the  double  purpose  of  making  the  house  warmer  and  giving  it  a  smoother 

finish.    Now  she's  quite  proud  of  her  new  weatherproof  house. 

Well,  this  isn't  to  suggest  that  other  farm  women  go  out  and  build  themselves 
houses  -  unless  they  happen  to  have  a  special  knack  and  ambition  as  Mrs.  McDonald 
and  Mrs.  Dunn  seem  to  possess.    But  it's  a  known  fact  that  dozens,  even  hundreds 
of  farmers ,  build  their  own  houses  each  year  -  often  from  homegrown  logs  or  lumber 
native  stone,  and  other  local  materials. 

In  some  counties  farmers  have  even  attended  "builders'  schools",  conducted  bv 
Government  housing  specialists,  to  learn  about  good  building  methods  and  how  to 
use  native  materials.    The  cash  outlay  for  such  "home -built  houses"  is  small, 
especially  if  the  families  have  woodlands  to  supply  their  own  timber.  Families 
often  find  they  can  do  all  the  work  themselves,  and  need  to  buy  only  such  things 
as  windows,  screens,  nails,  and  doors.    This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  economy  and 
lessens  the  strain  on  the  pocketbook. 
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